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S ſchemes for public utility, how- 
ever neceſſary, can ſeldom be 
and even difficulties, I am therefore 
not ſupriſed that the much needed im- 
provements of a Road to Leith, by the 
ſide of the Foot-walk, and of a Bridge over 
the Cowgate, ſhould have oppoſers. The 
introduction of toll-bar- duties into this 
country was cenſured, and oppoled by 
many, as a tax ruinous to induſtry ; and 
it is probable that no reaſoning whatever 

could 
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could alone have prevailed with us to 


eſtabliſh ſo gainful a police, had not its 
favourers had example of its utility in 
our neighbouring country. Turnpike- 
roads have undoubtedly reduced the 
price of carriage and of proviſions, as 
the produce of remote farms are now 
brought to market eaſier than formerly. 
Numbers of people, under 50 years of 
age, remember the time when the bulk 
of our internal commerce, particularly 
ceals, grain and meal, was circulated on 
horſe-back-loads. When the tolls took 


place, carts, in moſt places, were imprac- 


ticable ; and where they were uſed, 800 
weight was a heavy and difficult load for 
two horſes, whereas, at preſent, 1200 
weight on a one horſe-cart is common 
through the year ; and, at times, a one 
horſe-cart loads 1 600 weight. 

The following anecdote is worthy of at- 
tention, as it illuſtrates what has been faid. 
Since the eſtabliſhment of turnpikes, an 
active and worthy farmer in the Pleaſance 
of Edinburgh, purchaſed, on the eſtate of 
Hauſton, 12 miles from Edinburgh at 

leaſt 
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leaſt, a growing crop of corn, which, itt 
due time, was reaped, and ready for lead- 
ing in. The curioſity of the neighbours 
was excited to know where the purcha- 
ſer was to lodge his corn. He anſwered, 
« In Edinburgh ;” and was thought lu- 
natic, or what you will. Next morning, 
however, by day-break, the people, with 
aſtoniſhment, beheld the crop loaded on 
50 carts, and moving to the capital. I 
queſtion much, if a ſheriff, a hundred 
years ago, with his poſſe comitatis, could have 
done as much. So that, in reality, money 
paid at a toll-bar may juſtly be faid to be 
a trade, yielding a ready-money profit of 
ſome hundreds per cent. This police, 
however, the moſt profitable to the coun- 
try of any TI recollect, neither is, nor indeed 
could poſſibly be, eſtabliſhed on principles 
by which each uſer of the road muſt pay 
a toll bearing an exact proportion to the 
goodneſs or length of the road uſed. 
Our benefactors, I mean the gentlemen 
of the county, wiſely adopted more in- 
larged, and indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
more juſt views; provided all were bene- 

fited, 
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fited, it was neither neceſſary, nor poſſible, 
that the benefit ſhould be equal : They 
properly, therefore, conſidered the coun- 
ty at large as one family, or incorpora- 
tion, ſubjected to a moderate expence in 
order to obtain an object, profitable, plea- 
fant, and eſſentially neceſlary ; and there- 
fore the money raiſed at all the tolk-bars 
was appropriated to the making and to 
the mending of all the roads, and of all 
the bridges within the ſhire; fo that, with 
juſtice, the money raiſed at Broughton, 
or any other toll-bar, is liable to repairs 
on Gala-water, and to the building Dal- 
houſie, Slatefoord, or indeed any other 
bridge. There ſurely is ſome deluſive 
charm in complaining ; hence Mile-end 
patriots, and deſpairing lovers in rhyme. 
Oppoſition was made to the removal of 
the Croſs and of the Nether-Bow Port 
from our ſtreets. Phyſicians, in direct 
deſpite to their own noſes, oppoſed clean- 


| fing the ſtreets of Madrid. The uſe of 
Scripture in national language was treat- 
ed in the fame manner; and the Univer- 
fities of Spain owe to oppoſition their ig- 
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pany a queſtion was put to the plaintiff, 
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norance of Newton's Philoſophy. Op- 
poſition was made to the Scots, or new 
pavement in London ; and the oppoſers 
of our much-needed additions and a- 
mendments, have added themſelves to 
the above catalogue. 

In a company I once heard complaints 
tiality ſhown to the great road, ſouth back 
of the Canongate, which was repaired, or 
rather made out of the 1s. 6d. duty on 
houſes in Edinburgh. In the above com- 


Suppoſe all the 1s. 6d. you have paid 
had been applied to this road alone, and 
ſuppole it to be in your option to receive 
back all your money, and to reduce the 
road to its ancient ſtate, query, What an- 
ſwer could you give? 


Nolint atqui licet eſſe beatis, 
ly celebrated for high houſes and naſti- 
neſs, thank heaven, we have our ſhare 
of citizens, more attentive to the public 
B than 


1 

than their own affairs. One citizen, and 
to his praiſe be it ſaid, ſhows us the be- 
nefit, even the neceſſity, of an woollen- 
manufacture. Another fondly dreams 
that it is poſſible to find a ſet of citizens 
who will adminiſtrate the city- revenue 
with applauſe, and nevertheleſs pay 
L. 1000 per amum of our heavy debts. 
The faid dreamer, neither in his viſions 
nor when awake, could he in any dic- 
tionary find the word DIGNITY to ſig- 
nify that the Shopkeeper of yeſterday, 
became the Right Honourable of to-day, 
ſhould give to ſhopkeepers, ſhoemakers, 
peutherers, bonnetmakers, c. Oc. Oc. 
ſumptuous, elegant entertainments from 
the funds of a minor oppreſſed with 
debts. For my part, however zealous 
for both the manufacture and the œco- 
nomy, I ſhall, with my beſt wiſhes of 
ſucceſs, leave them with their authors, 
and promiſe them my tribute of applauſe 
when either of theſe ſchemes are begun. 
In the mean time, experience has ſhown 
that a bridge in Edinburgh is practi» 
cable; and ſurely no body is ſo great a 

favourer 
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favorirer of antiquity and uglineſs, or fo 
diſpirited with difficulties ſtill attending 
that uſeful work, as to with that the 
North-bridge, and all its conſequential 
fine buildings in the New-town were to 
vaniſh *< like the baſeleſs fabric of a vi- 
« ſion, and chaos come again.” 

Law, education, and agreeable enter- 
tainment to ſtrangers, may be called the 
ſtaple articles of the trade of Edinburgh. 
The two firſt articles cannot be hurt by 
improving the avennes of the town and 
neighbourhood ; h the contrary, educa- 
tion muſt be benefited ; for to ſpeak of 
college-education only, and ſuppoſe a 
competition betwixt colleges in ſuch caſe 
ceteris paribus, the moſt agreeable place 
would obtain the preference. 

A new College is much talked of, be- 
cauſe very much needed ; but whether it 
takes place, or whether we muſt ſtill be 
content with the old one, every perſon 
muſt admit that the preſent avenues are 
very bad, and that the Cowgate-bridge 
will afford a new one eaſy and ſuitable. 

An 
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An attractive or agreeable reſidence 
ſor ſtrangers, Fdinburgh can never be 
called, unleſs our avenues are rendered 
more commodious. What muſt ſtran- 
gers from the ſouth think of our capital, 
which they muſt enter at the hazard of 
their lives, through a colonade of tatter- 
ed breeches, and caſcades pouring upon 
them thoſe ſtrongly perfumed odours for 


which Auld Reikie has fo long been fa- 
mous: 


Pudet hec cpprobria nobis, 
Et dici potuiſſe, et non potuiſſe reſelli. 
From the Weſt-port to bottom of the 
Canongate, is a ſtretch of above a Scots 
mile : There are, no doubt, paſſages from 
thence to the High- ſtreet. Let us enter 
them. The Weſt-bow is very narrow, 
and notwithſtanding its being cut zigzag, 
is an aſcent of 21 inches in every 12 
feet, ſo that few people in carriages, and 
in their ſober ſenſes, ever uſe it. Nid- 


dry's-wynd is made with fo ſcrupulous a 
regard to our favourite narrownels, that, 
at its entry, both wheels of a carriage rub 

the 
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the ſide-walls : Moſt of our other paſſes 
are impervious to any beaſt of burden. 
I queſtion if two well fed magiſtrates, 
even of this country, could paſs each 
other in ſome of them, without maniſeſt 
inconvenience ; and in all theſe lanes, 
juſtly termed cloſes, the annoyance and 
hazard to paſſengers is very great, as the 
houſes on each ſide are raiſed eight or 
ten ſtories a-piece. St Mary's-wynd re- 
mains as our only paſſage from South to 
North. From the Cowgate-port to the 
ruins and naſtineſs at the Nether-bow, 
this wynd meaſures about 500 feet, 
and in fome places is only 12 feet, 
6 inches broad. It is almoſt needleſs to 
make any comment on ſuch manifeſt in- 
conveniencies: It may not, however, be 
amiſs to obſerve again, that formerly, 
owing to bad roads, our internal com- 
merce was moſtly circulated on horſe- 
back loads, whereas now carts are uni- 
verſally in faſhion, and of late ſome wag- 
gons have appeared. Ir appears from the 
Exciſe-books, that the carriage-duty anno 
1747, when it commenced, amounted 


only 
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only to L. I 200 Sterling, whereas, in anni 


1774, it produced no leſs than L. 3174. 
How can the paſs of St. Mary's-wynd ac- 
commodate this increaſe of carriages ? 
But further: The Weſt-road to Leith is 
begun, and will ſoon, and at all events 
independent of the bridge in queſtion, 
be compleated, which, of courſe, muſt 
throw a great addition of carriages upon 
our preſent hazardous fole, and inevitable 
paſs from South to North. 
But beſides all theſe inconveniencies, 
St Mary's-wynd may. juſtly be held in 
execration for the frequent offence there 
given to pions ears, by the profane ſwear- 
ing of bucks, blackguards, coachmen, 
carters, and fine gentlemen in and out of 
livery. It might be made a ſubject of 
curious enquiry, Whether more fouls are 
daily damned in this paſs than are ſaved 
weekly at our many pious public places, 
for which our Good Town has of late be- 
come fo famous, and our Charity-Work- 
houſe fo great a ſufferer... My zeal for 
the good of my country makes me ule 
the freedom to ſuggeſt to the Right Ho- 
nourable 
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nourable Lord Provoſt, Magiſtrates and 
Council, that the precious liie ot the 
Right Honourable Sir Laurence Dundas, 
Baronet, Member of Parliament for 
Richmond and for Edinburgh, in his 
annual or biennial viſits, may, in the 
narrows of St. Mary's-wynd, or ſharp 
turns of the Nether-bow, be expoſed to 
danger. This valuable conſideration will, 
I hope, have due weight with the Ho- 
nourable Council. 
Excepting landlords in the old Town, 
I ſee no good objection that an inhabitant 
of Leith or Edinburgh can have againſt 
the intended Bridge. It will be moſt 
people's intereſt to uſe the weſt in prefe- 
rence to the eaſt- road. A cart-load of 
London goods, in value ſome ſcores, 
ſometimes ſome hundreds of pounds, 
pays the wonderful tax of a halfpenny. 
Obſerve, however, that the carter has a 
ſhorter and eaſier road, can go four, in 
place of three times a-day, and is there- 
fore a gainer. Burt even ſhould this bug- 
hear halfpenny be paid by the ſhop-keep- 
er himſelf, a ſingle pair of hoſe bought 
at 
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at his ſhop by a ſtranger is a gainful re- 
turn. 

It is ſtrenuouſly contended by ſome, 
that the Bridge, if attended with a half- 
penny additional toll through the ſhire, 
will be oppreſſive to the poor. The con- 
trary, however, is fairly to be preſumed, 
as good roads have already moſt un- 
doubtedly fank the price of carriage; 
and ſurely both the bridge and weſt-road 
to Leith are juſtly intitled to ſuch appel- 
lation, and muſt neceſſarily, and to a con- 
ſiderable degree, contribute to the fame 
good end. It is further to be obſerved, 
that the Cowgate, in particular, gains a 
very advantageous new acceſs. As Mer- 
line's-wynd is to be made a thorough- 
fare, 15 feet wide from top to bottom, 
which will be a better acceſs than the pre- 
ſent ſole paſs of St Mary's-wynd, and will 
be a full recompence to the Cowgate for 
any loſs it can ſuſtain; at the ſame time, 
the public gains three contiguous mar- 
kets on the eaſt-fide of New Merline's- 
wynd, which, tho” leſs than one could 
wiſh, will be better than the two preſent 

| markets, 
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markets, and an improvement of courſe. 
I farther obſerve to theſe patrons of the 
poor, namely, the oppoſers of the Bridge, 
that the conſumptions of the rich are the 
ſureſt and indeed the very beſt charities 
to the poor. 

Many magnificent houſes of late have 
been built, and are ſtill building in and 
near Edinburgh, Are the conſumptions 
of ſuch opulent families no objects of our 
attention ? I may venture to affirm, that 
without the North-bridge, many of them 
could not have exiſted, and why may not 
the South-bridge be an inducement to 
build more. | 

It may be a laudable wiſh, but is ſure- 
ly a vain attempt, to confine buildings 
to that ſpot only where they will be 
moſt advantageous to the corporation of 
Edinburgh. The public will not bear 
a Dictator in theſe matters, and muſt be 
left at entire liberty. By this intended 
Bridge, a communication is rendered 
eaſy and fafe betwixt the country and 
the town, at leaſt the greater part of the 
town; and every ſtreet gains relief from 

C their 
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their preſent confuſion and danger, ariſ- 
ing from narrow ſtreets, and frequency 
of carriages ; and at fame time an eaſier 
communication is opened from town and 
county, to the port of Leith, to the mani- 
felt advantage of the commerce and ac- 
commodations of all. 

Laſt year the Council of Edinburgh pub- 
hſhed a bill, propoſing to impoſe two- pence 
per cart (cauſeway- mail ſtill continuing) 
on the weſt road betwixt Leith and Edin- 
burgh. Iwill not affirm that even this high 
rate would have been injurious to car- 
riages; it would, on the contrary, in my 
humble opinion, have reduced it: At pre- 
ſent a half-penny toll is propoſed, at 
which ſmall expence, we are to have 
both the above road and the South 
Bridge. Will the propoſers of the firſt 
toll oppoſe, muſt they not on the con- 
trary, applaud and adopt the intended 
amendment? It is furely unuſual good- 
neſs in the Honourable Council, to col- 
left the ſenſe of their conſtituents againſt 
the Bridge, &c. offered to the public 
at the coſt of a half-penny toll. When 


they 
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they elect a member of Parliament, and 


when they propoſe two-pence per cart, 
to make the welt road to Leith; only, 


they ated otherwiſe, and I muſt thence 
infer, they were afraid to know the opi- 
nion of their conſtituents on theſe heads. 
This conduct is liable to the imputation 
of inconſiſtency: The corporation is 
likewiſe taxed with breach of faith to 
the county, at the time when the Ex- 
change or the North Bridge, and other 
improvements were in hand: I am told, 
and believe, that a South Bridge, or 
other commodious acceſs, was then pro- 
miſed; and that a worthy Baronet then 
ſubſcribed for, and paid twenty guineas, 
principally, though inter alia, for the 
faid South Bridge, or other commodious 
acceſs from the South ro the town. I 
am neither poſſeſſed of the Act of Par- 
lament, nor of any occaſional publica- 
tions relating to the above matters, and 
therefore humbly requeſt an Advocate, 
abler than myſelf, to illuſtrate a ſubject 
ſo much connected with the preſent well 
meant, and obvious improvements. 


It 
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It is further objected againſt the addi- 
tional halfpenny toll, that it is unequal, 
conſequently unjuſt, and that many car- 
riages muſt pay for a Bridge they never 
uſe. The force of this objection is, Ithink, 
already obviated, by what is already faid 
on the propriety of the preſent method 
of raiſing money for the county roads 
and bridges. But farther, why do peo- 
ple on the weſt of Edinburgh, uſe roads 
and bridges, made in part at the ex- 
pence of thoſe who never travel that 
way? Becauſe they in return, are ſubjec- 
ted to ſimilar payments for other roads: 
Becauſe this mode is the only one prac- 
ticable, and has procured for both town 
and county, ſingular benefits, and is con- 
tinued now as the beſt that experience 
has ſuggeſted. in ſhort, if every trifling 
objection can put a negative on uſeful 
and important ſchemes, none could pro- 
ceed. Surely, in London, many water- 
men and families were reduced to difh- 
culties and to poverty, by building Weſt- 
minſter and Black-Frier's bridges: Their 


complaints, however worthy of private 
compaſſion, 
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is ſaid, Parliament would never 
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Black-Frier's bridge; and ſimilarity of 
reaſon is urged againſt our own. It is 
ſwers can be made to this conjectural 
objection. I am however inclined to 
think, that had the toll of Black-Frier's 


bridge been inadequate to the expence, 


that in ſuch caſe, the wiſdom of Parlia- 
ment would have adapted our method, 
or poſſibly ſome national charge, rather 
than have loſt to the metropolis fo obvi- 
ous an advantage. If I miſtake not, 
Weſtminſter bridge was built at the na- 
tional expence; and I have heard that 
certain improvements in Oxford, were 


executed, by parliamentary authority, at 
the expence of the ſhire. 


The only ſolid objections I know againſt 
the Bridge, are, 1/?, That the rents of 
the old Town may fink ; and, 24, The 
raiſing the fame ceſs and ſtent on ſub- 
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jets diminiſhed in value, muſt be ruin- 
ous. The firſt of theſe objections, I can- 
didly confeſs I cannot anſwer. The ſuf- | 
ferers may be objects of compaſſion, but 
as we all hold property ſubſervient to 
the public good, objections founded on 
private regards can be of no avail, and 
always have been overlooked; as witneſs : 
whoſe property is ſaid to have funk by 
building the New Town. Witneſs fur- | 
ther, the watermen of London, and ma- 
ny ſimilar caſes. 

ſhall be, we recommend more economy | 
and more induſtry. Their objections are 
perſonal and temporary, and can never 
be admitted as a bar to public, exten- 
ſive, and permanent benefits. 

I pretend not to fay what reduction 
of rent has lately happened in old Edin- 
burgh; rents of all kinds, eſpecially of 
houſes, are liable to variations. The 
rents of old Edinburgh, till a recent pe- 
riod, had been gradually on the riſe, 
and were indeed got to a ſurpriſing 
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height, ſome one-third, others one- 
half advanced. The preciſe period of 
the variations I cannot aſcertain. To 
make the ſubject however more intelli- 
gible, we will ſuppoſe the advance to 
have exiſted from 1730 to 1760, and 
the reverſe or decline, from 1760 till 
now. It muſt be admitted, that Edin- 
burgh paid its ceſs in 1730. Many new 
houſes in the high ſtreet, Horſe-wynd, 
Cowgate, Argyle's- ſquare, Graſs- market, 
Adams's buildings, Butter's buildings, 
&c. &c. were erected betwixt 1730 and 
1760; and Browns - ſquare, and Society 
buildings, &c. &c. ſince: So that I am 
dubious whether the rents of old Edin- 
burgh, when aided with the above build - 
ings are not higher, at leaſt as high now 
as in the year 1730. But when we all 
know, that New Edinburgh bears its 
ſhare of the King's ceſs, will the oppoſers 
of the Bridge ſeriouſly contend, that the 
houſes both in the Old and New Town, 
yield a rent at preſent which is leſs than 
that of Old Edinburgh alone in the 
1730. Old Edinburgh at preſent poſſeſ- 
ſes 
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ſes the ſhop- buſineſs, if an acceſs to them 
is denicd to the opulent families on the 
fouth, the ſhop-buſineis muſt, and will 
go to them: No tradeſman furely will 


entertain the abſurd idea of compelling 
the rich, at the hazard of their lives, to 
lay out their money at his ſhop. We de- 
ride, and poſſibly with reaſon, the poli- 
tical buſtle of London tradeſmen. They 
have my good will to blunder on in na- 
tional intereſts. I venture however to 
affirm, that the groſſeſt Alderman of 
them all, will never think it his intereſt 
to obſtruct the coaches of the great from 
the weſt end of the town to the city 
ſhops. If oppolition to the Bridge pro- 
ceeds from an envious ſpirit, few paſſions 
may ſuggeſt family, and other compacts, 
in ſupport of ſhops in the ſouth, if ac- 
ceſs is denied to the high ſtreet. 

To contend for extenſion of royalty 
over grounds gaining benefit from com- 
modious avenues, is an endleſs claim, 
and therefore impracticable. 


To 
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To make Edinburgh an agreeable re- 


fidence for opulent ſtrangers, is the wiſh, 
ſurely great vanity to affirm that our mo- 
dern ſumptuous buildings in the New 
Town, the ſuburbs and neighbourhood, 
were all erected by emigrants from Old 
Edinburgh. Other reaſons have con- 
curred: A city life daily gains ground: 
Mixed ſociety is more in faſhion: Our 
women begin to reform our taſtes, and 
happily to ſeduce us from hunting, from 
of the combinations of Whiſt. 

As to the 24 objection about the ceſs, 
J hold it a ſufficient anſwer, to aſſert that 
Edinburgh and ſuburbs are higher rent- 
ed than they were fifty years ago; and 
conſequently, as an aggregate body, are 
abler to pay public burdens. 

Upon the whole, ne 
nied, that the propoſed Bridge is become 
eſſentially neceſſary, and muſt be bene- 
ficial to town and county in general. 
The bulk of thoſe who muſt pay the in- 
tended toll, will find it a very pro- 
D fitable 
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fitable outlay of money: It is calculat- 
ed as much as poſſible to caſe merchan- 
de, and to lay the burden on four 
is no perſon who pays the toll, but muſt 
at times uſe the Bridge, on which there 
is to be no tolkbar, and reap benefits 
from it either at once, or conſequentially. 
The bugbear of a half-penny a-cart, 
might poſſibly have puzzled the Exche- 
quer of our magnanimous King William 
the Lion, when their R. H. the Prin- 
ceſſes of Scotland, darned their own 
ſtockings; if (with reverence be it faid) 
they did not for moſt part walk without 
any ſtockings at all. But at this time 
of day, when a gentleman finds in Edin- 
burgh, accommodations which our beau- 
tiſul Queen Mary had not even in Pa- 
ris, a babic-objection ſtarted againft a 
ſcheme, by which ſo many inconvenien- 
cies will be removed, and fo many utili- 
ties acquired, will, I truſt the ſenſe of 
mankind, be likened to the duſt of the 
balance, 29999. 
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